LATER DRAMA

Bertrand Russell. It is this fact which dates their
work, while Shakespeare's is as fresh today as it was.
We can no longer think as they did. Shakespeare's
humorous and passionate and comprehensive picture
of life is as vivid and real as ever, the thoughts which
the progress of the action evokes, now from this
character, now from that, as poignant and significant.
We can interpret the whole in the light of our own
experience and thought, our philosophy of life and
the life of man, remote as these may be from any
articulate thought of Shakespeare's own day. Goethe,,
Coleridge, Schopenhauer, the Freudians have all
found in 'Shakespeare grist for their mills. But not the
Puritan of Shakespeare's own day. Even Milton is
tempted to apologise for his early enthusiasm, though
he dan never have been in any real doubt as to the
worth of the plays. To the mind not only of a Prynne
but also of a Baxter, Shakespeare's plays were an
expression of the world and the flesh with which they
were called on to do battle.

But if that be so, what of his successors, the
later Jacobean and Caroline dramatists? It is one of
the strangest things in the history of literature, the
rapidity 'with which the Elizabethan drama came
to maturity in the work of Marlowe, Shakespeare,
Jonson, and their contemporaries> and the equal
rapidity with which it, after 1620 or thereabouts at
the latest, went downhill to ethical and artistic worth-
lessness. Beaumont and Fletcher were the direct
inheritors of Shakespeare's popularity* They, like
him, had no purpose in view but to provide amuse-
ment for-Court and populace. Beaumont took from
Jonson the hint for some of his studies of'humours';
biit^they refused to derive from him what with all
his pedantry Jonson might have taught them and
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